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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EJECT 

I. The Common Sense Doctrine 

SOLIPSISM must really be a highly unnatural doctrine. We may 
discuss it for the sake of exhausting what may seem to be the 
logical possibilities in the case, or for the sake of making quite clear 
what is meant by the assertion of the existence of other minds. But 
we can hardly approach it with the feeling that it is a doctrine which 
investigation may compel us to accept, for, as a matter of fact, even 
those who urge it upon our notice do not accept it. It is an unnat- 
ural doctrine; children do not suppose themselves to be alone in the 
world ; the plain man scouts the notion that other minds do not exist ; 
the philosopher shares in their conviction. 

The degree of clearness with which one may be conscious that 
one has a mind, may distinguish between it and the minds of others, 
and may realize the nature of the distinction, must vary with the 
degree of mental development of the individual. But all the three 
classes of human beings referred to, and the various classes which 
lie between them, concur in the one conclusion. He whose thinking 
is vague and unreflective vaguely and unreflectively recognizes the 
existence of other minds ; he who makes sharper distinctions is more 
distinctly conscious of what he is doing when he is thinking about 
them ; but one and all accept the fact that they have neighbors, and 
in so doing they give evidence of their sanity. If we are to attribute 
to the solipsist any existence at all, it seems that it must be an hy- 
pothetical existence. We have to say : A man might think so and so, 
and if he did he would be a solipsist. 

It is interesting to note that even the professional skeptic has not 
found the doubt of other minds to be a promising field for his de- 
structive activity. It is strange how late in the history of speculative 
thought the doctrine of the eject has come into prominence, and with 
it the problem of the existence of other minds. Men who were quite 
willing to doubt anything have attacked and seemingly demolished 
the external world, but it has not occurred to them to refuse minds 
to their neighbors. 
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Thus, we find, in the accounts of the Pyrrhonic skepticism, 1 the 
object of perception made the subject of the most varied assaults ; and 
we note that one of the charges brought against it is, that it presents 
itself to different minds under differing guises. We remark that, at 
a later age, the inclusive sweep of Descartes 's universal doubt seems 
to have missed the minds of other men; 2 for it is checked with the 
proofs of the existence of God and of the external world, and we are 
left to suppose that the whole battle has been won when these have 
been established. Still later, we see that Hume explicitly recognizes 
— as well he might, after the fact had been pointed out by Male- 
branche and Locke and Berkeley 3 — that our knowledge of other minds 
is not immediate, but rests upon an argument from analogy ; but we 
find him dwelling upon the argument only for the sake of proving 
that brutes reason as well as men. 4 

To none of these men does it seem to have occurred to carry their 
doubt as far as, to some who have written since, it has seemed theo- 
retically possible to carry it. Nor has the doubt been a live one even 
to those who in modern times have recognized its possibility. When 
Mill asked himself by what evidence he could know that there existed 
other sentient creatures, and tried to show that the fact could be 
established by following the usual rules of experimental inquiry, 5 he 
may be said to have at least touched upon a doubt. But he did not 
harbor a doubt. Nor did Huxley, even though he said that it is im- 
possible 'absolutely' to prove the presence or absence of consciousness 
in anything but one 's own brain ;" nor did Clifford, who gave up the 
attempt to show how the inference to other minds can be ' justified, ' 
but who made it, nevertheless, and built up the doctrine of the eject ; 7 
nor does Strong, who has so recently told us that we have no rational 
ground for assuming that anything whatever exists outside our mind. 8 

The real problem never seems to be : Do other minds exist ? We 
ask ourselves rather: How do we know it? or, With what degree of 
evidence do we know it? or, What other minds exist? or, What are 
other minds like ? 

Now, what I shall call the common sense doctrine of the eject 
maintains, that each of us knows directly his own thoughts and feel- 

1 See Diogenes Laertius, ' Pyrrho.' 
* See the ' Discourse on Method ' and ' Meditations.' 

3 Malebranche, 'Recherche,' Book III., Part II., Chap. VII., §5; Locke, 
' Essay,' Book IV., Chap. 111., § 27 ; Berkeley, ' Principles,' § 144. 
•Hume, 'Treatise,' Part III., § 16. 

5 ' Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy,' Chapter XII. 
"Collected Essays,' Vol. I., p. 219. New York, 1902. 
' ' On the Nature of Things-in-Themselves.' 
• ' Why the Mind has a Body,' p. 218. 
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ings, that he is not conscious in the same way of the thoughts and 
feelings of others, and that it is by the bridge of an analogical argu- 
ment that he is conducted to them. This has been set forth so many 
times that it seems hardly necessary to dwell upon it in detail. I may 
say briefly that the doctrine consists in the recognition of the fact 
that I am aware of my own mind and body directly — they are for 
me 'object,' in the sense of the word emphasized by Clifford — and I 
perceive a connection between them; I perceive other bodies whose 
behavior is more or less similar to that of my own; I attribute to 
them minds— ejects — which I suppose to be related to them as I am 
aware that my mind is related to my body. The ground of the infer- 
ence is taken to be the observed similarity. 

I do not call this the common sense doctrine for the purpose of 
enlisting sympathy in its behalf. I apply the name to it because it 
appears to be the doctrine to which man naturally tends as soon 
as he has attained to that measure of reflection which makes the 
problem of other minds a problem for him at all. Here and there 
a philosopher has opposed the doctrine, it is true; but we find it 
implicitly accepted in the dimly conscious reasonings of the child, 
frankly accepted by the plain man, adopted without question by the 
psychologist, and approved by philosophers who disagree with each 
other fundamentally upon other points. 

It requires no high order of mental development in a child to 
enable it to distinguish between stripes laid upon its body and 
stripes laid upon the body of another ; between the putting of sugar 
into its mouth and the putting of sugar into another mouth. And 
long before it has consciously reflected and become aware of its own 
process of reasoning, we can see that it recognizes the changes in 
other bodies as signs which may be made the basis of an inference. 
I have heard a child, who had been watching a locomotive engine 
puffing busily up and down on a side track, exclaim with the excite- 
ment of one making a discovery: "It's alive!" "No, it is not 
alive," said an older child. "Then why does it move about like 
that?" was the ready rejoinder. "He walks as though he were 
afraid of waking some one up," remarked a boy of five, who stood 
with me before the cage of the ostrich in a zoological garden, and 
who observed with interest the peculiar teetering gait of the bird. 

Children reason crudely and unreflectively, but they reason as 
older persons reason. They know that it is one thing to 'feel cross' 
and it is another to 'look cross,' and they even know that a man 
may not be as cross as he looks; i. e., they recognize that there is 
some danger in the interpretation of the signs that are presented to 
them. 
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To be sure, children are not clearly conscious that other minds 
are to be regarded as excluded from their own; but we can not 
expect this distinction to be clear where so many distinctions are 
vaguely grasped— where, indeed, even the distinction between mind 
and body remains a dim one. What we should ask ourselves is, 
whether the distinction between 'object' and 'eject' can be found to 
be implicitly recognized by the human mind in the earlier stages of 
its development. To this question I think that we can give but the 
one answer. 

When we come to the grown man, we find that he recognizes the 
distinction with a good deal of clearness, even though he has had 
no schooling in scientific psychology; and he knows that the con- 
tents of other minds are for him a matter of inference. He is well 
aware of the difference between experience of mental phenomena 
and experience of their signs. No psychologist has to inform him 
that he feels his own pain, and not that of his neighbor, thinks his 
own thoughts, and not those of another. He is clearly conscious of 
the risks one incurs in taking at their face value the indications of 
mind with which the words and actions of other men present him, 
and he is compelled to weigh their evidence every day. To tell him 
that he is aware of other minds as he is aware of his own would 
rightly strike him as absurd. 

We must admit that, much of the time, he is not conscious of 
reasoning about the matter or of drawing inferences; but we must 
also recognize that he is not conscious, as a rule, when reading a 
book, that he is interpreting signs— is giving a meaning to marks 
upon paper. In each case, when the problem of interpretation be- 
comes a difficult one, the nature of the process becomes apparent. 

As to the psychologist, we may sum up the consensus of opinion 
which obtains in his field with the words : My own states are known 
to me immediately ; I can know other minds only through inference 
from my own. 9 This we may take as a commonplace of psychology ; 
as a recognition of introspection and of the objective method gen- 
erally accepted and employed without question. 

To this doctrine that our knowledge of other minds rests upon 

•It would be wearisome to quote at length. I refer the reader to: Herbart, 
' Lehrbuch,' Einleitung, § 1 ; Beneke, ' Lehrbuch,' Einleitung, § 1 ; Brentano, 
' Psychologie,' Buch I., Cap. II., § 4 ; Wundt, ' Physiologische Psychologies Cap. 
I., § 1 ; Lapps, ' Leitfaden,' Cap. I., § 6 ; HSffding, ' Outlines,' I., 8 ; Spencer, 
'Principles,' §56; Sully, 'Outlines,' Chap. I.; Stout, 'Analytic Psychology,' 
Introduction, §2; James, 'Psychology,' Chap. I.; Baldwin, 'Senses and In- 
tellect,' Chap. I., I 1 ; Thorndike, ' Elements,' Chap. XXI., § 62. This list of 
references is taken almost at random from books which I happen to have under 
my hand at this writing. It might be indefinitely increased. 
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an argument from analogy, it may be objected that we find we have 
accepted the existence of other minds before we have consciously 
made the inference required, and long before we have reflected upon 
the justification of such a step. By the time that we have arrived 
at anything like a clear consciousness of ourselves as persons, we 
find ourselves recognizing that there are other persons more or less 
like us— we acknowledge ourselves members of a community. May 
we not argue from this that our knowledge of ourselves and our 
knowledge of others must be attained by just the same process? 
that we come to know others just as we come to know ourselves? 

I think not. Let us see what the objection really amounts to. 

Much is made in our day of the instinctive reactions of the 
infant, and of the phenomena of imitation. We all realize that it 
would be giving a poor account of the beginnings of a child's growth 
in the knowledge of itself and of others to say that it first frames 
a conscious purpose, then puts the purpose into execution, and, hav- 
ing noted the resulting physical expression, observes and interprets 
the similar actions of other bodies. 

One is not born an old man. The whole mental life of the 
young child is, as I have indicated, vague and indefinite. Its first 
impulsive reactions to stimuli can not be called purposes in the 
strict sense of the word. Its instinctive imitation of the actions of 
those about it does not imply that it is aware of what is taking place 
in their minds when they perform such actions. Only gradually 
does its vague and blundering mental life grow into the more clearly 
conscious life of the developed mind. 

Suppose that a young child has attained to sufficient development 
to smile in response to a smile. Does that mean that it is aware of 
the feeling that prompts a smile in another? Suppose that it has 
learned that it hurts to bite its finger. Does that necessarily mean 
that it knows that there is suffering when the finger of another is 
bitten? And even if we go farther and assume the development to 
be such that the sight of a smiling face will suggest to it happiness, 
or the sight of a bitten finger will suggest to it pain, although it be 
conscious that it is not itself smiling or is not itself suffering, does 
that imply that it is conscious that another is happy or is in pain, in 
the proper sense of those expressions ? 

Surely it need not imply so much. The fact that a child may 
associate pleasure or pain with the sight of some material thing not 
its own body certainly does not mean that it has a direct knowledge 
of the pleasure or pain of some other creature. The sight of a 
painted smile on the face of a doll may suggest pleasure; the sight 
of a fracture in a porcelain arm may suggest pain; but this does 
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not mean that the child is aware of the pleasures and pains of the 
doll as it is of its own. The doll has no pleasures and pains. 

Nor need it be assumed that there is present an indirect or 
representative knowledge of the contents of another mind. It is 
only gradually that we come to a consciousness of the distinction 
between our own minds and other minds, as has been said above. 
At first this distinction does not seem to be grasped at all, and at 
this stage we can not say that one has any knowledge of another 
mind ; then it is grasped dimly, as it appears to be by children who 
have progressed so far as to distinguish between another's pain and 
their own sorrow for another's pain; finally it is grasped clearly, 
and it is realized that my thought of another mind is never to be 
confused with another mind, and that the latter is for me a matter 
of inference. 

We may not say that, the farther back we go toward the undis- 
tinguishing and unintelligent beginnings of our mental life, the 
more immediately are we aware of other minds. Ignorance of dis- 
tinctions and of their significance is not knowledge. As a matter 
of fact, our knowledge of other minds grows in exactitude and in 
extent as our minds develop and grow critical. "We strip the doll 
of its emotions altogether, and we learn not to attribute to the fly 
and to the spider the thoughts and feelings of human beings. 

And in all this we follow the lead of the argument from analogy, 
recognizing that we have no other stepping-stone to a knowledge of 
other minds. That there is no other stepping-stone seems to me to 
be revealed even by the writings of those who have objected to this 
one. In the two papers to follow I intend to examine certain 
objections to the common sense doctrine ; and the fact that men of 
learning and acuteness have found it possible to bring objections 
against it must be my excuse for discussing, as I have done, what 
to most persons must seem a matter scarcely calling for discussion. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 



STANDARD TESTS OF ARITHMETICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

WITH a view to determining their relative efficiency as measures 
of that type of controlled association exemplified by quick- 
ness at figures, three tests were employed which may be termed 
respectively the column test, the pair test and the increment test. 
In the column test the digits were arranged in columns of five 
digits each, the subject calling out as rapidly as possible the sum 
of each column of five. In the pair test series of two varying 



